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' i - CHAPTER XI 

THE SERVICE INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 

Tha Survey Group has "been primarily concerned vith examining the struc- 
ture, administration, activities and inter-agency relationships of the Central 

I 

‘Intelligence Agency. In the examination of the Service intelligence agencies, 
emphasis, has been placed on their contribution to nat ional Intelligence and. 
their relation to the Central Intelligence Agency. On the basis of this study, 
the Survey Group does not consider itself qualified to submit recommendations 
regarding either the details of the internal administration of the Services or 
of their methods of collecting information and producing intelligence. 

MISSION AND HESFONSIBILir 2ES 

The National Security Act, in providing for the systematic coordination 
of intelligence, also safeguarded the role of the Services in intelligence by 
providing In Section 102 (d) ( 5 ) that "the departments and other agencies of 
the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and diBseminat? 
departmental intelligence." Subsequently, the National Security Council in 
TntoJlig-nce Directive No. 5 (See Annex No. 9 ) defined departmental intelli- 
gence a 3 that intelligence needed, by a Department or independent Agency of 
tho Federal Government, and the subordinate units thereof, to execute its mia- 
p'-on '-id to discharge its lavful responsibilities.” 


ir.o nisaion of the military services in.olves the enormous responsibility 
.-...‘lining the security of the United States. It i 3 incumbent - upon them 
• or obtain fic-m othor agencies the intelligence neceBcary to assist 

: ^ -’-lining this mission. In the past this need for intelligence has 



extent by the Services acting Independently and vithout 
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systematic coordination. Although it is nov generally recog- 
coordination is urgently needed, there is still a tendency on 
Services to strive to create their ovn self-contained systems 

of intelligence. 

This tet-i-v ste.-? in port from th-.i military doctrine that "Intelligence 
is a function of cor.ifiRd," a doctrine which has been interpreted to require 
the control of the collection and production of all necessary intelligence by 
the staff of the co-.nandwr requiring it. The doctrine so construed can only 
result in an obviously unsatisfactory and impractical attempt at self-sufficiency. 
As a matter of fact, at all staff levels intelligence must be supplemented by 
contributions of both raw information and finished intelligence from other de- 
partments and agencies. 

The general definition of departmental intelligence rust therefore be 
qualified by practical limitations end subject to the overriding necessity for 
coordination of the intelligence activities of all Government agencies, pur- 
suant to the National Socurlty Act. The need for limiting the tendency toward 
self-sufficiency, while acknowledging the broad interests of the departments, 
is formally recognized in National Security Council Intelligence Directives 
Nos. 2 end 3. These directives assign to the Departments of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, respectively, dominant interest in the collection and produc- 
tion of military, naval and air intelligence. The directives also recognise 
that the concern of the Services in intelligence is broader than their specific 
areas of dominant interest. Directive No. 2, concerning intelligence collec- 



It 



tion, provides : 
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"Ho Interpretation of these established over-all policies and objec- 
tives shall negate the basic principle that all Departmental repre- 
sentatives abroad are Individually responsible for the collection 
end for the appropriate transmission, to their Departments of all 
Intelligence information pertinent to thoir Departmental missions." 


Similar safeguards are included in Directive No. J concerning Intelligence 
production which, provides that: 


"Each intelligence agency has the ultimate responsibility for the 
preparation of such stef f intelligence as Its own Department shall 
require. It Is recognized that the staff Intelligence of each of 
the Departments must be broader in scope then any allocation of 
collection responsibility or recognition of dominant interest might 
indicate. In fact, the full foreign Intelligence picture is of 
interest in varying degrees at different times to each, of the 
Departments . " 


In practice, the Service departments, while concent rat I ng on their respec- 
tive areas of dominent interest, collect and produce substential quantities of 
information in fields with which they are not primarily concerned. As a result, 
there is considerable duplication in the material collected and produced by 
them and by other agencies. 


COORDINATION OF SERVICE INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

Intelligence col lection by the Services is an Important part of our intel- 
ligence system. There are, for example, the intelligence components of overseas 
co-T.tnda in Europe and the Far Eaet, and attaches stationed with United States 
lc-m'itic post 3 throughout the world who are in a position through observa- 
tions and official liaison to collect valuable inf ormatlon . There are also 
\llltiry missions In various countries and epecialized representatives such as 
•• •-* Air Teel ileal Li a I-.; on Officers abroad and tho Lciidon office of the Office 
■f Naval Eecoarch. The Sorvices are also the exclusive collectors of ccamuni- 
cntlons intelligence. All of these channels are used to meet the collection 
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requirements of the Services as broedly interpreted by them, as well as boss 
of - the collection requirements of other departments and agencies which make 
use of Sox rice collection facilities. 

Some duplication and overlap is inherent In the existence of several in- 
dependent Service collection agencies operating in. all parte of the world. As 
pointed out in Chapter IV, there has "been no continuing, coordination of thoir 
efforts. The only formal limitations which have been imposed "by directives 
generally prohibit certain methods, of intelligence collection, such as espio- _ _ 
nage and the monitoring of foreign broadcasts, which have teen assigned to the 
Central Intelligence Agency as services of common concern. More effective co- 
ordination of collection is .a recognized necessity and should he performed in. 
accordance, with the recommendations outlined in Chapter XT'. In addition, co- . 
ordination can be improved within the Services either upon their own initiative 
or upon that of the Secretary of Defence. 

The production of Intelligence by the Service agencies generally falls 
into the three categories of current, basic and staff Intelligence (including 
estimates). i 

Current intelligence is prepared by each of the Services in the form of _ 
dally, weekly or, monthly summaries, briefings and digests derived from varied 
sources. Much of. this product, particularly that dealing with general military 
and political development s, is duplicative and of such common interest that ( 
some consolidation of effort is desirable and should be possible. Ws recommend 
that this situation be reviewed in order to determine what effort may be prop- 
erly dispensed w|ith, what consolidation is possible, and what common services 
the Central Intelligence Agency might render in this regard. (See Chapter VI) . 





la addition to basic studios in their respective fields of dominant in- 
terest, including ouch tacks ao determining the armament potential and order 
of battle of various countries, each Service accomplishes a largo amount of 
research, compilation of- data and reporting in. the fields of economic, scien- 
tific and political intelligence with, which they all have some concern. Xn 
our examination of the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence agencies 
of the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, ve have found that there 
Is overlapping of interest end duplication of effort in intelligence research 
and production in such fields aa petroleum resources, communications, industrial 
production, guided missiles and biological warfare. Established procedures 
for coordination in these aryd related subjects are lacking. 


It is in order to improve this situation that we have recommended in 
Chapter VI the creation, within the Central Intelligence Agency, of Research 
end Reports Division which would perform research and production of intelli- 
gence in fields of common concern on behalf of all of the Interested egenci.es, 
and would coordinate their efforts in these fields when centralization was un- 
desirable. This office, which should operate in close relationship with the 
Cijrv icc3 and be staffed in part with Service personnel, should perform much of 
oho work now being done in the fields of economic, scientific and technological 
intelligence. There will, of course, be specialised matters for which the In- 
11. ; dual Services must continue to be ultimately responsible, but thero is a 
V'-fit area of cocrscn interest from which they can all draw. 



i requirements of the departments end the 
important type of staff intelligence pro - 
position with respect to their production 
U3 
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Is not satisfactory. Each Service produces its estimates in accordance with 
assumptions, standards and methods of its ovn selection, end gives to then the 
scope it desires, not necessarily limiting them to its ovn field of interest. 
Departmental plans end policies may he based on such independently produced 
estimate.!, regardless of the divergent and even contradictory estimates of 
other depart rents. 

As pointed out in Chapter V, the Central Intelligence Agency has not as 
yet adequately exercised its function to coordinate these and other estimates, 
for example those of the State Department, for the purpose of preparing na- 
tional estimates. The Joint Intelligence Committee performs this task to some 
orient in the military sphere, hut. arrangements are lacking for regularly in- 
suring th'.t assumptions are comparable, analytical methods valid, and the final 
estimates as sound as possible. In our opinion, an important step toward im- 
proving this situation would bo taken if the recommendations sub: lit ted in 
Chapter V regarding the production of national estimates were adopted. 

These steps, together with the creation of the Besearch and Deports Divi- 
sion in areas of common interest, would have the effect of bolstering the Joint 
Intellige|ce Comlttee in its special role and promoting the coordination of 
Service estimates In both broad and limited fields. It is important that the 
strictly military estimates of the Joint Intelligence Committee and the national 
estimates produced by the Central Intelligence Agency and the Intelligence 
Advisory Coamltteo, partly on basis of the same material, should be in harmony. 

In the general field of counter-intelligence, the Services have usually 
placed primery emphasis on protective security activities which do riot neces- 
sarily have intelligence as their primary aim and have often been performed by 
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non- Intelligence personnel.* The more specialized counter-espionage function, 
which has as its precise objective the identification and thwarting of the 
personnel, methods' and aims of unfriendly foreign intelligence services is a 
true secret intelligence activity. Exclusive responsibility for Its conduct 
abroad has been properly assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency, except ‘ 
for the counter-intelligence activities of the Services necessary for their 
own security. (See Chapter VIII) . In the areas of United States military oc- 
cupation, this exception has been broadly interpreted, and, in particular, the 
Counter Intelligence Corps, bothin Germany end Japan, has devoted considerable 
effort to counter-espionage, including the use of intelligence networks extend- 
ing beyond the actual areas of occupation. 

There has not been adequate recognition of the need for coordination of 
these activities with the broader responsibilities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The dissipation of trained personnel, failure to centralize informa- 
tion concerning counter-intelligence targets, the risks inhorent in the unco- 
ordinated conduct of r.gen t vpvrutions, all tend to weaken our prospects of suc- 
cess in counter-espionage. 

This need for coordination of the counter-intelligence effort also exists 
in the Chi ted St-itos '-here the responsibilities of the Cervices are limited in 
rel-.tion to those of the Federal Bureau of Investigation.** 


r:..p;:tor Cercral. 

fooriinatlon in this field is carried cut in accordance with the Presidential 
v^rtr'inium of June ?6, 1959/ which stipulated that the War Depart* e-nt, Kavy 

" ‘-'tont and- Federal Buro.u of Investigation would be the only agencies of 

e Tr.-orn~.ent to conduct investigations into natters involving' espionage, 

' ’ r-e.jpi' r.i ic, or aco . The yrincipnl function of the Intcrdepart- 

. Confeiv-’co set up as a result of this memorandum has been 

* J -*-l-cit the respective investigative responsibilities of the three egen- 
!n the United States. 
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We have seen that within, the Military Establishment there is no general 
machinery for intelligence coordination.. The Secretary of Defense at present 
has no staff for this purpose or to do more than exercise very general super- 
vision and control. He is able to initiate particular projects for coordina- 
tion and h*~, in fact, don&> eo with respect to tho production of communications 
intelligence cr.l the attache eystena. Ha can also resolve particular contro- 
versies which cannot bo settled at a lower level In the Military Establishment. 
Other examples ivithin. tho Military Establishment of coordination in limited 
field.', are thr j Joint Intelligence Conmlttes’s responsibility for estimates re- 
quired by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, arrangements for the production of commu- 
nications intelligence, and the existence of the Air Intelligence Division for 
the production Jof air intelligence by the Air Force and Navy. 

Although coordination, hen been attempted or accomplished by the Services, 

fenss, in limited areas such as those mentioned above, effective, coordination 
of the Service jintelligence agencies requires the over-all coordination of the 
activities of all intelligence agencies in the Government. This is a duty as- 
signed to the Central Intelligence Agency in consultation with the Intelligence 
Advisory Comal tltee. In Chapter IV we have 'recommended that the Intelligence 
Advisory Cojrnijtteo, on which the Services are represented, should participate 
more actively with the Director of Centrel Intelligence in the continuing co- 
ordination of intelligence activities. To a very considerable extent, responsi- 
bility for .the successful operation of this machinery rests with the Services. 

I . . 

THE STATUS OF INTELLIGENCE IN TEE SERVICES 

Recognition of the important role of intelligence in the determination of 
national policy! and of the major responsibility which the Services have in 






intelligence requires that the Service agencies enjoj in their departments a 
position comparable to the size of the task assigned to them. In order to "be 
able to carry out their responsibilities to their departments and to mak e an 
effective contribution toward, a coordinated national intelligence system, the 
Service agencies must work closely with the planning and operational staffs and 
be fully Informed regarding departmental plans and policies. 


To meet adequately thoir Yiial responsibilities and to maintain their 
proper position in the departmental structure, the Service intelligence agen- 
cies must bo staffed with qualified personnel. This wqb too little recognized 
prior to the last war, and upon the outbreak of hostilities we found that ve 
were seriously deficient in numbers end quality of Intelligence officers. Ve 
did attempt to take steps to correct this situation in the. various Intelligence 
schools and by acquiring personnel from civilian life to "be trained as intel- 
ligence officers. Recently, the importance of Intelligence training has been 
mere fully roalizod, and the Services have taken steps to provide adequate 
schools. In consoquenco, the quality of both the intelligence officers and the 
attaches ha 3 improved in recent years. 


Iho theory of rotation ?n the Services has boon a handicap to sound Intel - 
l!g:.-ce work in that It militates against experience and continuity. An 
'is‘?ig:u;cr.t :to intelligence will probably last not more than four years, end 
--.lly a .-.bur tor .tiro. -This not only ue*>ns that the individual officer has 
• * ***' I ' ; lty in b -coring proficient in intelligence, but that the Service intel- 
»i-;.T.co ftg-jney is in danger of suffering from a lack of continuity of leader- 
—• ‘•'d in intelligence. Tor example, the Army Intelligence Division has 
* - v *n chiefs in cover! j’«ars, end the recently formed Directorate of 


■ Iger.cb, Air Force, Has already had two directors. 
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It is not our purpose to suggest once more the often discussed possibility 
of an intelligence corps, but we do believe that, if the corps theory is un- 
ftcc.iptiible, some alt-juutive method should be developed -whereby officers, al- 
though taking an occasional tour of duty in command, operations or other staff 
position..;, will feel that intelligence is their permanent interest end concen- 
trate In it o\o>' tho rajor portion of their careers. 

In tho past, capable officers have not been attracted to intelligence work 
due to tho I * 1 belief . thnt intelligence was a backwater, might delay promotion, 
and In any event would not further their careers. This tendency must be over-.. _ ■ 
come and officers made to feel that their opportunities for advancement will. _ 
not be impaired by an assignment to intelligence duty. Intelligence must be 
given prestige, and it mist be made sufficiently attractive so that an officer 
will soak an intelligence assignment as he would one to co mm a n d or operations. 

In addition to r< iking a career in intelligence more attractive in the 
Services, it is important to provide for the training and availability of re- 
serve officers. There are thousands of such officers today who, during the 
last war, were in various intelligence agencies or at overseas commands, and 
many proved of inestimable value. Their talents and their willingness to serve 
must not be lost. 

In conclusion, vu wish to note tliat a measure of progress has boon made 
In that the Service intelligence agencies have manifested an increased .interest 
in intelligence and an attitude conducive to accomplishing its effective co- 
ordination. The Services are conscious of their grave responsibility for help- .. 
ing to avert the danger of a national military catastrophe, created by modem 
methods of warfare. They have come to recognize the need for .effective 








coordination to the end that the Intelligence upon "Which the national policy- 
makers must act ahull he the very heat obtainable from every available source. 
TMb tendency on their part is in marked and encouraging contrast to the situ- 
ation -which prevailed not only immediately prior to our entry into World War II, 
but even In the early days of that conflict itself. We believe that, given, 
effective leadership, the full cooperation of the Service agencies in the 
achievement of genuine coordination can be obtained. 


COWCHJSIONS AND KECOM^mATIOIS 

(1) The Service intelligence agencies have manifested an increased in- 
terest in intelligence and en attitude conducive to accomplishing its effective 
coordination* 

(2) In order to meet adequately their vital responsibilities and Bain- 
tain their proper position in the departmental structure, the Service intelli- 
gence agencies should be staffed vlth qualified personnel who concentrate in 
Intelligence over tho rajor portion of their careers. 

( 3 ) In accordance with a program of coordination initiated end guided by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, tho Service intelligence agencies should con- 
fine thev aftlt es principally to those fields of intelligence in which, they have 
the primary interest. 

(U) A more active program, of coordination by tho Central Intelligence 
'Z“~cy would result In a higher degree of centralization and coordination of 
till Juried production In fields where the Services have a common intereet. 

(t>) •Ihc.ro should bo effective coordination between the work of the Joint 
't"U Ij^nco C<; in tho field of military estimates end that of the 

■••-.'ml fu to 2 lij^i .see Agency and Intelligence Advisory Committee in the field 

of r.itional : 03 tlr.it es. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE INTELLIGENCE FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The State Department is as signed, dominant interest in. the collection and. 
production of political, cultural, and sociological intelligence by the National 
Security Council. It necessarily follows from this allocation that it is the 
agency to which the Central Intelligence Agency and the military services 
should turn to secure the reports and estimates they may require in these 
fields of intelligence. 


Possibly we can best explain our ideas of the State Department's role by 
a concrete but hypothetical ill ustration. We shall assume, for example, that 
the Secretary of the Navy, to prepare himself to moot his responsibilities in 
connection with a visit of naval units to the western Mediterranean, desires a 
report on political Conditions in Spain. To secure It, he would turn to hio 
Chief of Naval Intelligence. The latter in turn should so oh the desired in- 
formation from tho State Dopartshnt, either directly or through the Central 
Intelligence Agoncy. Ho should not try to got it from his own intelligence 
Analysts, ary more th ;i n he vo.;ld expect tho State Department to furnish from 
It a cvn resources sn estimate of tho strength of tho Spanish Navy. The reason 
ia obvious. Tho State Dupartmont la the main repository of political informs- . 
tion about Spain. It is also tbs final arbiter of our attitude with respect 
to Spain. Tor tho Navy, our policy in this situation is a fact, and a vital 
fact, to be tabon into account. 



hypothetical e-iso, the National Security Council felt 
estimate of tho Spanish. situation. — an estimate that 
political Information from tho State Department but 
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M lit ary and strategic elements as well — then, as indicated Eoro fully in 
Chapter V, a national estimate should be prepared in the Central Intelligence 
Agency for. review and approval by the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Here 
would be brought together the Intelligence resources of State, of the military 
services, of the Central Intelligence Agency, and of any other agency equipped 
to ev.Vj a real contribution on the subject. The State Department represent re- 
tire on the Intelligence Advisory Committee would, of course, share in the 
responsibility for the fins! estimate,. 

Because of the intelligence contribution which the State Department should, 
be prepared to make to the National Security Council and to other Government 
agencies, including the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department is colled 
upon to assume an important role in the field of Intelligence, oven apart from 
its task of supplying the information required by Its own policy officers. We 
have examined the intelligence functions of the State Department, and, particu- 
larly the intelligence organization of the Department, known as the Research 
Intelligence staff, solely to determine how effectively the State Department 
is organized to meet these outside intelligence requirements, particularly those 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

THE RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE STAFF 

The Rosoereh and Intelligence staff is unique among the departmental in- - 
telligenco agencies for at least two reasons. In the first place, it is an 
intelligence agency within an intelligence agency, since the collection and 
interpretation cC all information bearing on our foreign relations is a primary 
objective of the Department as a whole s and of its officers in the field. In 
the second .place, the Reso?.rch and Intelligence staff was. not established by 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

the Department In response to keenly fait Internal needs, Xt vas the result 
of the transfer to the Department in 1£V5, of the Research and Analysis and. 
the Presentations Branches of the Office of Strategic Services. 

At the head of the Be search and Intelligence staff is a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary. The staff is divided, into three -units: the Office of the 
Special Assistant, comprising several personal assistants and a rather sub- 
stantial unit conducting research in special source material; an Office of 
Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition, and an' Office of Intelligence Research 
which is t^ia Intelligence producing branch of the organisation. 


The rcaoarch analysts in the Office of Intelligence Research are for the 
east part persons csf academic background, and cany of thorn are of high quality. 
In general, however, the recruitment of first-rate intelligence analysts and 
other specialists has becu.ua IncruaslJJgly difficult as the future of the Re- 
search and Intelligence staff became more end noro uncertain. 


The functions of the Research and. Intelligence staff, as officially de- 
fined, are to develop and implement a "comprehensive and coordinated lntelli- 
C'-rce prcgt.ua for the united stales; M and to develop and implement a similar 
coordinated! program for "positive foreign intelligence" for the Department, 
Including procurement of Jr-fcrivation end the production, of intelligence studios 
' - ' i T l>t ^-tu.il'g- -co. In r-dditlon, Ro3earch and Intelligence is authorized 
ir.it late i instructions to Department officers abroad and to determine what, 
.vernation I f.lc:«ir.s into tho Depart- ,-nt is required for the production of 


x * ji3 nit ion of functions and responsibilities does not Indicate the 
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particular kind of "program for positive foreign intelligence" which Research 
and Intelligence will develop. In particular, it does not clearly distinguish 
between frctu.J. studie s ar..l intelligence estimates, end it does not give the 
staff any special authority or responsibility in producing intelligence, ouch 
a- th-; intelligence agencies... of the military senricos enjoy in their respec- 
tive depar tme.it a. The charter is broad end vs-guo, and invites a variety of 
interpretations . 

The Intel Hgincv reports which Resoarch and Intelligence prepares and 
circulates within the Department are of several different kinds. They include 
Intelligence memoranda, which comprise a brief analysis of information on 
currant subjects; information notes, which are factual reports involving little 
interpretation, or estimating; Office of Intelligence Research studies, which 
are exhaustive summaries of available information on subjects of particular 
significance; periodic*,! reports, which are confined to factual reporting on 
subjects of continuing Interest; and situation reports, which comprise reviews 
of the political, economic and social situations in foreign countries. 

/ 

With th£ exception of situation and periodical reports, the studies of 
the Office of Intelligence Research ars prepared, at least in theory, at the 
request of policy or other officers of the department. Actually, many of them 
are written on the initiative of the Office itself. A majority are in princi- 
ple requested by other offices in the Department, but generally result from 
proposals which the Office of Intelligence Research has made and which have 
elicited an indication of interest which can serve as a "request." The situ- 
ation reports have ordinarily not been prepared in response to requests, but 
are now integrated with the National Intelligence Survey program (see Chapter 
VI) in which Research and Intelligence is extensively participating. 


UNCLASSIFIED 

The Quality of these different reports varies greatly. The sain criti- 
cisms of then are that they tend, to ha academic, are unrelated. _to immediate 
policy problems, and ere often too lengthy and detailed, to influence busy 
policy officers. It has been observed, that Besoarch and Intelligence produces 
"Ph.B. Intelligence, ” scholastically admirable, hat of Baaovhat limit od use in 
the day-to-day formulation of policy. 

The Policy Planning Staff and the political (geographical) desks and. eco- 
nomic affaire offices of the Department are the principal recipients and users 
of such reports. As Indicated earlier, these offices request a relatively 
limited pucber of reports on their own initiative, and for the most part do not 
consider them essential to their York. 

It is open to question whether Research and Intelligence occupies a posi- 
tion in the State Department which permits it to play an effective and neces- 
sary role In the over-all intelligence picture of the Government. Aa we have 
■.^"•ted, Research and Ir.to3 liger.ee was, in effect, grafted upon the existing _ 
organization of the Department. There was no large body of opinion within the 
Department or the Foreign Service which keenly supported the contributions 
which —a inteUigr,nca :;ta£f could i^'ks to policy decisions. In fact there vaa 
rut a tent id fueling that the functions called "intelligence” were at least 
-arallol to, if not inclusive of, many of those already performed by the policy 
• ■ 1 1 r?> ’ ; 3 • ^ ! ° r -“ens ny rorbora of the Department wore originally 

.••.-lucU.nt to n.iko ugo of the physically separate intelligence staff. 

T".is .-loofnr.ss is cunfiir.ei by the failure to bring the intelligence or- 
-i i- „-Oi t-'.nt policy councils. In view of the special nature of 

are closely 
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Joined, this Is understandable . In any event, the effect is to establish the 
intelligence- staff not an the nolo source of intelligence analysis, hut mere?y 


as one possible soiree which could ho employed if the policy authorities ao 
desired. Tho intelligence staff, in the opinion of .cany policy officers, has 
not seers! to offer tho Department any unlcjuoly significant contributions vhich 
would Justify- its regular anl intensive employment. 


The precise function of Research end Intelligence in producing intelligence 
reports her r-nvr b-vi ed-cyntely defined. It has not been redo clear whether. 
Research ar4 Intelligence should Unit its activities to preparing exclusively 
factual studies at the request of policy officers, or should produce intelli- 
gence estiva. 


Whatever the designed scope of its functions. Research and Intelligence 
has no.'vi increasingly during the pa.Bt year in the direction of . Intelligence 
estimating. In this respect it hc.B sought to assume a responsibility long 
accepted by the other departmental Intelligence agencies. But its movement in 
this direction has brought it into conflict with the policy officers of its 
own Department who consider it their own function to be the analysts of current 
problems aa well as the f emulators of our policies. 


Accordingly, Research and Intelligence enters the field of the policy 
officors when it presents estimates of Its own, vhich appear to analyze the 
policy implications of a given problem. The co n flict over this aspect of the 
Research and Intelligence role is most evident in regard to intelligence 
memoranda prepared by the organization on more or less current developments. 
Although such reports may represent a high degree of analytic s M.II , they are 
likely to be regarded by the policy officer as a useless repetition... of__ 
136 
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information with which he is already familiar, or an urswarranted attempt to 
tell bin what he should, thirds about a problem under his consideration. 


Perhaps the rest telling evidence of the Department's attitude toward the 
Research, and Intelligence reports is the line which appears in the printed 
heading of each? "The conclusions expressed herein are based upon research 
and analysis by the Intelligence Organization, and do not necessarily represent 
the views of other offices of the Department of State." 

If, in fact, Research and Intelligence does prepare estimates, there is 
the possibility that on certain natters two or more separate studies or esti- 
mates covering the same subject may exist simultaneously in the Department. 
The Policy Planning Staff or the geographical desks, for example, are accua- " 
t cried to draft their own estimates quite Independently of Research and Intel- 
ligence. Yet Research and Intelligence, knowing that a particular matter is 
one of general concern to policy officials, nay prepare an estimate of its own. 
To long as those remain in the State Department no direct ham may result, 
although the duplication of effort and the existence of unreconciled, points of 
view on the some subject may be undesirable. If, however, as may well occur, 
.h3 separate eatim-ites are used outside the Department in satisfying tho needs 
of the national Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, or the 
r-jrvicos, the possibility of confusion is obvious. 



.;ric::s the state derabti-edt and outside agencies 

ire — particularly if action is taken on our recommendations 
.Ion of much of the miscellaneous political intolligenco work 
° °f the State Department — the latter will be called upon 
.0 mV.® intelligence contributions to the Services, to tho 
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Central Intelligence Agency and to national intelligence estimates. Then it 
will he doubly important that the responsibility for the State Department *b 
contribution he core clearly fixed vith’.n. the Department. ... 

One possible solution might be to limit the Research end Intelligence, 
staff to fast.:-0 l-eprt'-’y, &-;3. to place o.t thv policy officers of the Depart- 
ment the responsibility for passing upon any political intelligence estimates 
used outside of the Department. Alternatively these estimates might he prepared 
by Rape arch end Intel] 1 g ; --:.ce p.v.l then pafiCvd upon by. the appropriate policy 
officers of the Xy-pnrtr-T.t before they go to the Central Intelligence Agency 
or to other Government departments . A third solution night be to allocate, the 
personnel of l!f March an! IivUlligenco c.-.cng the policy offices (geographical 
desks) of the Department or attach then to the Policy Planning Staff and_ then 
place on the pol Icy officers or Planning Steff the responsibility for State 
Department, estf mtea for the Central Intelligence Agency or for other outside 
Government egoncles. 

The State Department should, of course, be protected from burdensome and 
unreasonable demands for political estimates from other agencies. .If such call 
should create a problem, the Intelligence Advisory Committee, on which the 
Department: will be represented, should exorcise ite coordinating function to 
reduce the demands to manageable proportions. 

Furthermore, the Department has a primary responsibility to exercise ite 
intelligence functions for the purpose of formulating its own policies. It 
must adopt the methods and techniques which will best meet this primary respon- 
sibility. 'How this is dons is not within our competence. However, in working 
out its own internal procedure, it is important to the over-all Intelligence 
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Agency, with which this report ia imtulXatuiy concerned, that the State Depart- 
ment should equip itself to neat the legitimate request for political Intelli- 
gence submitted, by the Central Intelligence Agency or other Government intel- 
ligence agencies and to effect the closer liaison with the Central Intelligence 
Agency which ve hare re cca-manded in this report. 

To meet these requirements we recconend that the State Department give 
consideration to assigning to soma senior officer of the Department the func- 
tions of Intelligence Officer.* Such officer should hare the prestige, the 
authority, and the access to operational and policy matters which would equip 
him to guide the production a nd control the dissemination of State Depar tment 
intelligence estimates. The Special Assistant for Research and Intelligence 
and his staff do not today have such powers or position. Whether, in a given 
case, the intelligence estimates would emanate from the Policy Planning Staff, 
the political offices (geographical dosha), or from a combination of the two, 
plus the Research and Intelligence staff, is a cat tor for internal State De- 
partment determination. 


The appointment of an Intelligence Officer, with the powers and functions 
ve have indicated, and with a small but highly trained staff, in our opinion, 
would result in a core efficio.nt system whereby tho Department could meet any 
- £* tJ-.ato r..:.ji3 of the Central Intelligence Agency and of other Government 
• :-r.ei&3 for political intelligence. In this way the Department could also 
effect closer liaison with tho Central Intelligence Agency and the Service 

r ud Lhc tc:ra ’'lAtolligor.ce Officer” here for reasons of clarity 
■ y * Xb a practical matter and for security reasons some other and mors 

— locuoua title would be desirable . 
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agencies. This Intelligence Officer vould serve as the Department ' s repre- 
sentative on the reconstituted. Intelligence Advisory Cor* ’it toe, described in 


Chapter IV. Ho vould also act as tho Dep^-tr.writ 1 b principal liaison officer 
for other matters concerning the Central Intelligence Agency, including liaison, 
with the Office of Policy .Coordination as proyldnd hy tho National Security 
Council end vi th other covvrt activities of th-:/ Cent : -.1 IiiboTligenen Agency as 
suggested in this report. This Intelllgonc® Officer vould combine the func- 
tions ncv being h an He A by several dopartnonbal officers or not being handled 
at all. He shoulf not, however, stand bybvuvn other department officorc end 
the appropriate officials of the Central Intelligence Agency, but he should 
coordinate those rolationelilp3 . For example, the various desks in the oper- 
ating eni ostir.ntij’j units of the Central Intelligence Agf>rcy should develop 
close working relationships with tho corresponding geographical desks or other 
policy off! core of the Department. 


We recognize that in recommending that the political intelligence reports 
and estimates be passod upon by the policy officers of the Department, there 
is tho risk, which wo discussed above in the chapter on national estimates, 
that those reports will be colorod, possibly even distorted, by the policy 
prejudices of those who prepare them. As between this danger and that of having 
the reports propered by a group which is not thoroughly acquainted with tho 
operational and policy decisions of the Department, we choose tho forcer. We 
do so in th.o hope that if .the Central Intelligence Agency; and particularly Its 
Estimates Division, and the Intelligence Advisory Committee function as ve ho-, 
lieve they should, an opportunity will be .afforded to challenge departmental 
estimates and to appraise thorn in the light of reports available to members of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee from other sources. (See. Chapter V) . Here 
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it nay ba possible to correct estimates or any single department that have 
gone "overboard" for a particular policy line which from. a broader view of 
available facts may be shown to be unsound. 


CONCLUSIONS AND BECCMKEMDAIIONS 

(1) The State Department, ‘ to -which the National Security Council has 
assigned dominant interest in the collection and production of political, 
cultural and sociological intelligence, should equip itself more adequately to 
meet the legitimate requirements of the Central Intelligence Agency and of 
other Government Intelligence agencies for such intelligence. 

(2) The specialized intelligence staff In the State Department, the 
Research end Intelligence staff, does not now haTe sufficient current knowledge 
of departmental operations and policies to furnish, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, the basic estimates which may be required by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Service intelligence agencies. 

(5) The liaison between the State Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency should be closer and put on a continuing, effective basis. 

(4) To ’-net the foregoing r^quirenentj, consideration should bo given by 
the Department to designating a high officer of the Department, who has full 
access to operational and policy natters, to act as intelligence officer. This 
."icer, with a .rail staff, should, process requests for departmental inlelli- 
•y.r.ce received from the Central Intelligence Agency and other agencies and Bee 
ihvt logitf-ato requests arc ret through, the pro pa ration of the requisite in- 
r oporto or cvLiaatea by the appropriate dopartnontal officers. S3 
- ••■-••-Id algo act as continuing Intelligence Liaison officer with the Central 
diligence Agency and tho Service intelligence agencies. 
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